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We have repeatedly called attention to the warfare which religious partizan- 
ship in this country is constantly waging against the cultivation of music in 
common with that of all other liberal arts, and scarcely a month passes without 
something occurring to render this more conspicuous and intolerable. The last 
demonstration of saintly humbug which has been made on a large scale, is the 
total failure of the late Hull festival. This failure has been so decided (the cha- 
rities pocketing nothing and the committee unpocketing about three hundred 
pounds), and of course so disheartening, that Hull, in all probability, will not 
again be the scene of any similar attempt, and thus one provincial festival may 
be considered finally extinguished. It is idle to attribute this failure to any other 
cause than that which we have assigned. Hull is decidedly a musical town—it 
has its choral societies and its subscription concerts, to prove that a puritanical 
distaste for music is not general. No extraordinary or unnecessary expense was 
incurred by the festival committee, and, since the programmes of the morning 
performances announced four complete works—Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 
Crotch’s Palestine, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, and Handel’s Messiah, as well as 
excellent selections from Spohr’s Calvary and Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, no 
plea can be set up on the intrinsic poverty of the bill-of-fare, or on its want of 
general attractiveness. Such a series of performances should, and under ordinary 
circumstances would, have produced a large amount of profit, and we must 
therefore take our correspoudent’s account to explain the dire ill-success which 
attended it. It seems, then, that party politics and party religion contrived to 
abstract at least one-half from the number of persons expected to be present at 
the Hull performances. A man of one political creed refuses to attend a concert 
because he will, for a few hours, be compelled to breathe the same atmosphere 
with some one whose notions do not happen to be cast in a similar mould— 
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music beeomes a pestilence if administered simultaneously to Whigs and Tories, 
and charity is deemed a thing for avoidance, if it needs must be accomplished by 
the joint disbursements of Royalists and Democrats! This is party-spirit with a 
vengeance—this is exclusive-dealing at its ultimatum! But however pitiable, 
however absurd it be to find people thus running the grovelling squabbles of their 
worldliness into the midst of refined enjoyments and sacred duties, the conduct 
of such men is but negatively evil as compared with that of their unwitting co- 
adjutors, the hypocritical religionists. In the former it is but folly, while in the 
latter it is crime. The profession of politics establishes no obligation to charity, 
while that of religion proclaims it the first of earthly virtues. What then shall 
be said of those self-styled expounders of divine intention, who use religion as a 
tool—a trade—a thing of fashion and a bait for money ;—who, professsing to 
preach the Word, poison its truth and spirit with their own inventions, and for 
their own ends—who, with the Gospel in their hands and the-name of Chris- 
tianity in their mouths, enter their pulpits to forge a new commandment, and to 
proclaim an unthreatened punishment for an undeclared offence? Of these rant- 
ing impostors, who thus warn their weak and credulous hearers, at the peril of 
their souls, to avoid great acts of charity, unless a parson be their intermediate 
recipient—of these men, we can add nothing to what we have said at other times 
—except that they are denouncing, in the name of God, the first duty of practical 
Christianity. They have, in this one instance, completely succeeded—the Hull 
festival has failed, and the truly-good men who advanced funds to promote ra- 
tional pleasure and solid benevolence, have been rewarded by the forfeiture of 
their deposits. We can well imagine the inward chucklings of these designing 
ascetics, as, with faces elaborately elongated and hair combed straightway into 
a very type of spiritual meekness, they whine forth their congratulations to their 
hearers on their late escape from the lures of Satan, and chink their pockets in 
anticipation of their next “collection,” improved, as they deem it will be, by 
the wealth thus averted from the relief of the sick, maimed, and houseless! 
Truly, money thus saved from the clutches of an hospital is as ‘‘a brand plucked 
from the burning!” 

The re-commencement of the performances in Exeter Hall affords us another, 
though less important, ground for attacking the pharasaical sanctity of the class 
of ‘Christian professors” to which we allude. The Sacred Harmonic Society, 
it seems, is allowed its tenantry of Exeter Hall on the condition that its per- 
formances shall be exclusively sacred. The building has not been consecrated, 
but that has nothing to do with the matter;—there is something so intrinsically 
holy in that pile of bricks and mortar which adorns the Strand, or in the person- 
nel of the numerous societies which, for all manner of saintly purposes, congre- 
gate therein, that any performance of profane music, however grand or admirable, 
would inevitably desecrate the building and nullify the intentions of its pious 
founders. The proprietors of Exeter Hall have certainly a right to do as they 
will with their own, and that they exercise that right in more ways than one we 
shall presently mention; still, this righteous horror of profane music operates 
disadvantageously on the Society of which we speak. It is well known that 
there are many choral works of the greatest celebrity which are thus excluded 
from a chance of performaiuce in Exeter Hall. Not to mention others, the names 
of Haydn’s Seasons, and Handel’s Alerander’s Feast, Allegro and Penseroso, and 
Acis and Galatea are sufficient to show the stores of musical beauty which this 
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interdict shuts out from public admiration ; and we would ask why it is permit- 
ted to remain longer in operation ? The Sacred Harmonic Society pays, we be- 
lieve, about three hundred pounds yearly rent for the use of the great room in 
Exeter Hall ;—if it desires to extend its sphere of action to such works as we 
have mentioned, let it declare such intention to its landlords accompanied with 
a threat of quitting possession in case of non-compliance, and, we would stake 
heavily on it, the issue would be as it always is with the doings of the over- 
zealous—pecuniary considerations would outbalance religious ones. The occa- 
sional meetings of sundry devout ‘ incorporated ” societies are doubtless profit- 
able hauis for the speculators, but the yearly hirings of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society are, all to nothing, better. A good tenant would not be suffered to de~ 
part on a trifling difference of opinion, and were the Sacred Harmonic Society 
even compelled to leave its present quarters, a subscription well set on foot and 
staunchly advocated, would, we are convinced, soon provide a fund sufficient for 
a building more adapted to musical uses and more architecturally worthy of the 
metropolis than Exeter Hall. Those who talk of “ desecrating”’ the building 
by musical performances, must surely reckon on catching idiots with a trap of 
forty-horse power. We should much like to know in what particular floor or 
portion of a building its sanctity resides, or whether there be more in the garret 
than in the cellar; since unless there be some such unequal partition of holiness 
as this, there seems an anomaly in the conduct of the proprietors of Exeter Hall, 
too great, even, for their ‘‘ profession ;”—they refuse to allow the performance 
of music, not strictly sacred, on the first floor, and yet they let the vaults in the 
basement to a dealer in that immaculate commodity, called Guinness’s extra 


stout! This is, truly, a method of mortifying the flesh through the agency of 
the spirit, on which we had never previously calculated. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. XIV. 
GEORGE FREDERIC PINTO. 


Georce Freperic Pinto was born at Lambeth, on the 25th of September, 
1805, and was remarkable for an unusual share of beauty. His father died 
young, and his mother immediately retrenched every expense that might inter- 
fere with the education of her child, who early indicated so uncommon a genius 
for music, that she resolved to cultivate this natural talent. While yet an infant 
he sang with great taste, and upon the repetition of an air, would add some ele- 
gant grace of his own. When listening to a full band, he betrayed such emo- 
tions as strongly marked his sensations of delight. A violin master was pro- 
cured for him, under whom he made a rapid progress, and became a concerto- 
player at a very early period. When eight years of age he was supposed to 
surpass his master on the violin ; it was therefore judged necessary to obtain one 
of superior abilities. This led to his introduction to Mr. Salomon, who perceiv- 
ing the child’s talent, consented to instruct him, and without the slightest remu- 
neration ; adding the useful admonitions of a man of the world, and the invalu- 
able advice of an experienced professor. And although several youthful follies 
produced little differences between them, yet the youth always succeeded in re- 
establishing himself in the good graces of his friend, for’ whom he entertained 
the highest respect, and ever felt the most grateful affection. 

His mother being of opinion that he should not depend upon one instrument 
only for support, had him taught the pianoforte, a knowledge of which is abso- 
lutely necessary to a composer, and which would enable him to give lessons. 
This became his favourite instrument: the proficiency he made on it is well 
known to the musical world. After performing at private concerts for some 
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time, he was, at twelve years of age, engaged to play concertos at Covent-garden 
Theatre, which considerably increased his reputation. He also performed at the 
Bath concerts, and the meetings at Oxford, Cambridge, and Winchester, where 
he exceeded the most sanguine expectations. When he was fifteen years of age 
Mr. Salomon took him to Edinburgh and other principal towns in Scotland, 
where he met with wonderful success, and was beloved and admired by all, not 
only on account of his professional abilities, but also for his engaging qualities. 
He possessed a very handsome person, a good understanding, and an exceed- 
ingly fascinating address. He made many real friends in Scotland, and shortly 
after confirmed his reputation by the favourable reception which he met with 
from a Gallic audience—an additional proof of well-grounded pretensions. His 
success induced him to make a second journey to Paris the following year, and 
he returned to England rich in both fame and emolument. 

At the age of sixteen he produced his first composition, in which he intro- 
duced the Venetian melody ‘“‘ Mamma mia,” and a French air from the opera of 
Richard Ceur de Lion, which attracted the notice of Mr. John Cramer, who 
entertained the highest opinion of his abilities. He soon after composed a set of 
lessons for the pianoforte, dedicated to Miss Griffiths, which, for invention and 
science, few have equalled at his age. His next production was a sonata, dedi- 
cated to his friend Mr. John Field ; and some time after he published a first set 
of canzonets dedicated to Lady Aylesford. These truly elegant compositions, 
full of pathos and beautiful melody, greatly enhanced his reputation. He then 
wrote a second set; also some pianoforte lessons; a concerto for the violin ; 
duets for the same instrument; and likewise a set of sonatas for the pianoforte, 
with a violin accompaniment, dedicated to Miss F. Gordon. Besides these, he 
printed many canzonets singly, of which the following are the most celebrated— 
* Dear is my little native vale ;”’ “the Tear;” ‘‘ the Wish;”’ “l’Amour timide ;” 
** Sappho to Phaon;” “I live alone for love ;” ‘« No longer now I seek delight ;” 
“In vain to forget the dear maid ;” all of which had a rapid sale. He intended 
to publish many others, but heaven’s decree deprived the world of a genius that 
promised everything that the art of music could afford. 

In July 1822 he went to Birmingham, to perform at a benefit concert. Sleep- 
ing there in a damp bed he caught a cold attended by a cough. Believing this to 
be of little importance he used no precautions, and in consequence of his neglect 
a slight discharge of blood from the lungs came on, but, by the assistance of an 
eminent surgeon, together with his own care and attention, he soon recovered. 
But his love of gaiety and high spirits led him to neglect future precaution, be- 
lieving himself to be out of the reach of danger. His health continued variable 
for some time, till by repeated colds a return of the hemorrhage was produced, 
and though this was arrested at the time, he never recovered from its effects. 

In November of the same year, he was engaged to lead and play concertos at 
the seven annual concerts at Oxford. Of these he could only attend one; at 
which, though very ill, he fully sustained his reputation by his exertions. This 
was his last public performance. On his return from Oxford he resided in the 
New-road, hoping, by retiring from company, to recover his health and have 
leisure for finishing some compositions, from which he expected to derive consi- 
derable emolament: but his increasing malady disappointed these hopes. At 
one time he was considered much better by his medical attendants, and change 
of air being ordered, he accepted an invitation from a friend who resided at 
Mitcham in Surrey. Here everything was attempted that might lead to his re- 
covery, and he was declared convalescent ; he could not, however, be prevailed 
on to remain long in the country, but returned to the New-road. His mother 
now advised him to ask the advice of Dr. Pitcairn. That great physician paid 
him every possible attention, and if mortal aid could have saved him, he would 
assuredly have been restored to the world. 

He then went, though in a very feeble state, to Little Chelsea, to try another 
change of air; but all was unavailing—the disease had reached its last stage : 
he felt the fatal moment approaching, and, on the 23rd of March, 1826, he ex- 
pired, at the early age of twenty years and six months. 

Pinto was well informed; he had read much, possessed an excellent under- 
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standing, and could converse sensibly on most subjects. Had he been educated 
with a view to any other pursuit, such were his mental capabilities, that he 
would, in all probability, equally have distinguished himself. His attainments, 
though great, were not more conspicuous than his humanity and generosity. A 
youth of eighteen visiting prisons, sympathising with the inmates, distributing 
the contents of his purse among them, and contributing more than he could 
afford to support an unfortunate friend with a large family, is an instance of 
rare occurrence. His active humanity even extended to the inferior creation : 
many a poor animal has he rescued from the cruelties too commonly practised 
by the lower orders in this country, and either given it a home in his own apart~ 
ments, or prevailed upon a friend to afford it shelter. 

As a performer on the pianoforte, few exceeded him in taste, precision, and 
brilliancy. But he most excelled on the violin, on which instrument he could 
best express his fine enthusiastic feelings. In the pathetic, none could touch 
the soul more powerfully, none could more effectually enliven the mind by a gay 
movement. His last performance at Bath will never be forgotten by those who 
heard it. Mr. Salomon, a keen and accurate observer, said of him, that had he 
lived and been able to resist the allurements of society, England would have had 
the honour of producing a second Mozart. 





THE MELODY AND COUNTERPOINT OF THE GREEKS. 


FROM “A DISSERTATION OF THE UNION, &c., OF POETRY AND MUSIC,”” 
BY DR. BROWN. 


(Continued from page 136.) 


Sinceg, therefore, the particular nature and construction of the ancient melody 
is utterly unknown to us, we must have recourse to collateral proofs, drawn 


from facts which were connected with this unknown melody ; and from these 
we may, I think, indirectly arrive so far at a knowledge of its general charac- 
ter, as to conclude with certainty, that in the early periods (in which music 
boasted its greatest power) the ruling character of the melody was that of sim- 
plicity; and that it derived a chief part of its force from its mere rhythm or 
measure. 

Simplicity was its ruling character; because we find that music had then its 
greatest power, when the melody was most confined in its compass. Mercury 
was the inventor of the lyre, which had but four strings, and these were 
stretched on turtle’s shell. Amphion was his disciple, and increased the num- 
ber of strings to seven. Apollo contented himself with the same compass of 
notes ; and so did Orpheus. This number of strings continued to be established 
by law at Sparta, so late as the age of Timotheus, who attempted an innovation 
of four more, and was punished for it. Yet all the mighty effects and powers 
of music, which we read of in ancient Greece, arose within this period, and 
while the melody was confined within this small compass. 

The lyre, therefore, in its most ancient forms, being incapable either of a 
great variety, or a multifarious combination of sounds; a strong probability 
ariseth from its very nature, that counterpoint, or an artificial composition in 
various parts, was altogether unknown. It appears to me (from many passages 
of ancient authors compared together, but too long to insert here) that the 
ancients sung and played first in unisons, octaves, and: fifteenths ;. then in thirds 
and tenths; and in the later periods in fourths and fifths, as appears from 
Plutarch ; though, in Aristotle’s time, it is evident these last were not practised. 
It is likewise evident, that in the later periods, the instrumental accompaniment 
was different from the song; yet this only in the way of division upon the fun- 
damental notes. Farther than these methods of redoubling or dividing the same 
melody, I find nothing like composition in various parts. 

On the contrary, there are many reasons which may convince us, that 
nothing like the modern counterpoint was known to the ancients. The silence 
of ‘all their musical writers collected by Meibomius, on this great article, is. a. 
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proof sufficient that they were ignorant of it. Their divisions of the musical art 
are precise and systematical; and therefore, if this had made a part of it, as its 
rules must have been more complex than those of any other branch, beyond all 
doubt, they would have been distinctly treated of. 

The same consequence seems clearly to arise from a passage in Aristotle, 
who says, ‘ that it is much easier to keep the time in music when a number 
sing together, than when a single voice only sings :” which is true, if we sup- 
pose a numerous choir to sing the same part, because one voice tends'to correct 
the inequalities of another; but in direct contradiction to the truth, if we sup- 
pose them to sing in counterpoint; because, here, the various parts have a ten- 
dency to confound each other. 

Their ignorance of counterpoint appears farther from hence, that no differ- 
ence is remarked between the compositions for the flute and those for the lyre, 
with respect to the multiplicity of parts. One instrument they used, which had 
two strings to every note, and these two were tuned in thirds to each other : 
this instrument was called the magadis ; and even this distant approach towards 
playing in counterpoint was regarded as a thing so singular, that to play in 
thirds was called payatfv. If, therefore, any other kind of performance had 
been used more complex than this, it must have been noted as a circumstance 
still more singular. 

It appears farther, that in “‘ Homer’s Hymn to Mercury,” the poet represents 
Apollo as holding his lyre in one hand, and playing with a plectrum with the 
other. In an ancient sculpture which represents the deification of Homer, some 
of the figures which dance, are at the same time playing on the lyre, which they 
hold with one hand, and strike with the other. Thus too, when Sophocles 
played on the lyre, and at the same time led the dance, he must have managed 
his instrument in the same manner. And again, it appears, that even in the 
latter periods, the most celebrated lyrists played with one plectrum. Now, all 
these circumstances centre in the proof of this, that the melody which they 
played was single. 

We may farther observe, that their musical notation (so far as it is supposed 
to be understood) generally implies a single, and that a very inartificial, species 
of composition. Nay, the letters which composed their musical notation seem 
very inadequately to express even a single part, did not the measure of the verse 
in some degree fix that of the melody. 

Add to all these arguments this farther confirmation, that their poets (who 
were generally at the same time warriors, priests, or statesmen) not only com- 
posed the melody to their own verses, but, in the early periods, played and sung 
them at their festivals: and that people of all ages and degrees were commonly 
able.to bear a part in the chorus, both in public and private entertainments. All 
these concurrent circumstances centre in one sufficient and satisfactory proof, 
that their melody was not only’single, but of the most simple construction. 

One kind of addition did undoubtedly in many instances take place : I mean 
that of the tympanum, the sistrum, or the cymbal added as an unvaried ground- 
work, and accommodated to the measure of the ruling melody: but this was no 
more than the modern drum added to the fife or trumpet, the tabor to the pipe, 
or the drone to the bagpipe: a kind of addition which we find in the music 
of almost every barbarous country. 





THE INCHCAPE BELL.—(Not an advertisement.) 


Ir is generally known that this picturesque composition was sung by Miss 
Bassano at nearly all the concerts through Mr. Lavenu’s late very unsuccessful 
provincial tour: it is also generally known that Mr. John Parry, the poet, 
painter, and musician of this comprehensive concoction, always illustrated the 
young lady’s performance by tolling a bell “‘ cast expressly for the purpose ”’ at 
particular periods of the ballad: it is likewise generally known that M. Liszt, 
“the celebrated pianist,” lent his eminent powers of execution to the pianoforte- 
accompaniment of the aforesaid display, and gave it a further illumination by in- 
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troducing an extemporaneous representation of a tempest between the verses? 
but the circumstance we are about to relate is not generally known. 

At one of the concerts, in one of the towns, in one of the provinces recently 
enlightened by the advent of this distinguished corps, ‘‘the popular ballad of 
‘the Inchcape Bell’”’ assumed its wonted place in the programme. La belle 
chanteuse smiled prettily behind the lithographic title-page of the all-interesting 
composition, which trembled in her white kid-gloved fingers as though conscious 
of the impression it was about to make upon the audience: she sang, and the 
effect was felt, but cannot be described. Mr. John Parry took his station by the 
side of Erard’s patent action pianoforte—the tolling point of the composition 
arrived, and he tolled his purposely-tuned, rich-toned bell, which tolling proved a 
telling point with the audience. M. Liszt seated himself at his instrument, and 
accompanied the song with all his power, with all his delicacy, and with all his 
expression :—when the storm period arrived, and the illustrious improvisator was 
seized with an extraordinary rhapsody of enthusiasm: his mighty genius became 
uncontrollable as the waves it described ; he forgot himself—his coadjutors—the 
provincial tour and the scanty audience of the present occasion in the intoxi- 
cation of the inspiring subject that rapt his inmost soul: he thundered—he light- 
ened—he foamed—he dashed—he howled—he roared; he became as hideous as 
the tempest—as incomprehensible as the elemental chaos; one might picture to 
one’s-self in his wild and tumultuous gesticulations the spirit of the storm riding 
madly upon the universal discord of its own creation! But turn we to the be- 
nighted toll-keeper aad the fair syren whose voice was not, on this occasion, 
destined to assuage the convulsions of art which was all but nature: they, poor 
deluded mortals, were utterly unable to companion their mighty accompanist in 
his lofty flights of extatic imagination. Mr. Parry would have tolled his bell, 
Miss Bassano would have told her tale, but the fury of the mental uproar re- 
mained unabated, and while the composer’s disappointed countenance typified 
the rolling clouds of the hurricane, and the bright eyes of the songstress might 
be supposed to represent the radiations of a beacon-light, they could only turn 
in painful wonder from the audience unto each other, and vainly strove, the one 
to drive, the other to lure, the fancy-devoted into a peaceful haven. The more 
they wondered, the more his fury gushed forth in torrents of incalculable semi- 
demisemiquavers ; and the more his fury gushed, &c. &c., the more they won- 
dered. At length—but this was not till after a very considerable length, 


“ By length I mean duration.” —Down Juan. 


for the state of enthusiastic ecstace endured at least ten minutes—the hurricane 
subsided, the winds were hushed, the waves were stilled, and, like a raging 
battle-host when the excitement of the onslaught is passed, each reclined in 
gentle confidence upon the bosom of its comrade and its brother. "Twas silence 
all! Miss Bassano coughed to clear her voice for the second verse—Mr. Parry 
resumed his ‘‘bell cast expressly for the occasion”— when M. Liszt suddenly 
extinguished all their hopes of further distinguishing themselves by making his 
bow to the room and rushing precipitately from the orchestra. Alas! that trans- 
cendent genius should so far exceed the limits of human anticipation! We will 
not attempt to describe the feelings which this abrupt and eccentric transit 
awakened in the bosoms of those who were thus rendered the dissociates of this 
mental meteor; nor those which the whole exhibition awakened in the select 
few who witnessed it: such feelings must be felt to be imagined, we therefore 
content ourselves with this humble essayal to depict the occasion of them. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
THE MUSIC IN MACBETH. 


Sir,— Regarding the question concerning the authorship of this music, I promised in 
vol. vii, page 52, that if anything should occur throwing a clearer light on the real author- 
ship of the music in Macbeth, that I would not fail of communicating it. to the Musical 

orld, 
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Since then I have met with several important facts, that all but prove Henry Purcell to 
be the composer of the music in question. In a small oblong volume with the following 
title—‘t The Pleasant Companion, or New Lessons and Instructions for the Flageolet. By 
Thomas Greeting, Gent. London: printed by J. Playford, and are to be sold at his shop 
neare the Temple Church, 1680,” I have found a tune entitled Mackbeth, M, L. (Mat- 
thew Locke.) There are several tunes with the same initials, and one with his name at 
length. And in another work, entitled “ Apollo’s Banquet for the Treble Violin, set forth 
in new Theatre Tunes, Ayres Corants, &c. to which is added the Tunes of the new French 
Dances, &e.’ London: printed for John Playford, &c. (about) 1670,” the same tune 
occurs, entitled, ‘‘ The Dance in the Play of Mackleth.” This at once proves, as I sus- 
pected, that Locke did compose music for Macbeth ; but as this melody is not to be found 
among the music in use now, and bears not the least resemblance to it, and that a copy of 
the above tune is also to be found in another very curious work, entitled “ Musick’s De- 
light, or the Cithern, &e. London: printed by W. G, and are sold by G. Playford at his 
shop in the Temple—1666,”* it must have belonged to another set of music for Macbeth, 
composed by Matthew Locke, and performed at least six or seven years before that pro- 
duced at the new theatre in Dorset Gardens, in 1672. Hence the mistake of Pureell’s 
musie being confounded with Locke’s. Now, as the Tempest, upon every revival, from 
Shakspeare’s time to the present day, has been produced with new music, and it is well 
known that Locke and Purcell (as well as others) have composed music for the Tem- 
pest,t is it not reasonable to suppose that the same may have occurred with regard to Mac- 
beth, especially as there are no less than four different settings to the same words extant ? 
Ist: that to the original words in Middleton’s tragic-comedy, called The Witch, printed 
in Stafford Smeth’s ‘“* Musica Antiqua.” 2nd: the music now in use, which I affirm is 
Henry Purcell’s composition. 8rd: the music by Eccles, mentioned in one of my former 
letters. 4th: J. A. Fisher’s music, composed for Covent-garden in 1780, of which I have 
the original MS. ; and now I find a portion of another set, really composed by Matthew 
Locke. These facts fully prove, as in the case of the Tempest, that Macbeth, ypon almost 
every revival, has had new music composed for it. 

I now turn to another and more important fact. In a ‘‘ Catalogue of the very curious 
and valuable Musical Library of Antient and Modern Composition, by the most eminent Mas- 
ters, from the Sixteenth Century to the present time, collected, through a series of years, 
with infinite care and judgment, by the late W. and P. Hayes, Doctors in Music, Oxon. ; 
which were deposited for sale at Smart’s Music Warehouse, the corner of Argyll-street, 
Oxford-street. By appointment of the administration. The whole of which is made into 
Lots, with the prices annexed in the Catalogue ;” the first thing that occurs, is ‘‘ Purcell’s 
Works, MSS.,”’ &c. 

“Lot 1. Anthems, Odes, Canons, and Dido and Eneas, in 4 vols. folio, bound, tran- 
goa from Purcell’s original MS. in the King’s Library, a very valuable collection, 
21. 2s.’ 

“Lot 8. Odeon St. Cecilia’s Day, ditto Dr. Blow, Part of Don Quixote, MS.—Part 
of Bonduca, MS.—Hymns, Purcell, his own original sketch and score—Ode on Queen 
Mary’s Birth Day, MS., Purcell’s hand-writing—Te Deum—Birth-day Ode, &e. &e.— 
N. B. A curious Lot, 2/. 2s.” 

“Lot 7. Score of Macbeth, Purcell’s hand-writing, the original and very curious.— 
Ditto, from which Dr. Boyce published it as Matthew Locke’s composition, &e. &c.— 
12. 18.” 

Thus it appears, by its being classed among Purcell’s other works, that the Hayes’ had 
no doubt of its being Purcell’s composition ; t and what renders it the more certain, is the 
fact of another copy of the score in the same collection being described as a “ Ditto from 
which Dr. Boyce published it as Matthew Locke's composition.” It is clear by this that 
Dr. Boyce could not have been aware of a MS. of the score being extant in Purcell’s own 
hand-writing, or he would not have committed so great a mistake of ascribing it to Locke, 
when it was Purcell’s composition; and as no copy existed previously in print at the time 
when Boyce revised the score (which was published by Johnson, of Cheapside), it is evi- 


* T am indebted to my kind friend, Mr. Edward F. Rimbault, the worthy secretary to the Percy So- 
ciety, for the use of the above-mentioned rare books, which are the only copies known. It is from 
these very books that Mr. Chappell, in his “ Ancient English Melodies,” has been enabled to include 
two melodies, illustrative of Shakspeare’s Plays, namely, “The Hunt is up,” and “ Trip and go,” 
which could not have been obtained elsewhere. 

+ The following is the order of the different settings to the Tempest, with the names of the com- 
posers; Robert Johnson, 1612; Dr. John Wilson, 1660; Matthew Locke, 1673 ; Henry Purcell, 1690 ; 
John Smith (about), 1715; Dr. Arne, with Purcell (about), 1756; Thomas Linley, with Arne’s and 
Purcell's (about), 1788; another revival about 1812; and lastly, T. Cooke's adaptation from Purcell, 
Dr. Arne, Smith, and Lindley, in 1838. 

, $ Linley, in his“ Shakspeare’s Dramatic Songs,” states, that “ The late Dr. Hayes, of Oxford, was 
of opinion that the music was not Locke's,” and many have been inclined to ascribe it to Purcell. 
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dent the only authority he had—it having existed previously in MS. and without any 
author’s name—was upon that which is mentioned in ‘t Downe’s Roscius Anglicanus,” ad- 
verted to by me in a former letter. Had any portion of it existed in print previously— 
like the music in Psyche and the Tempest-—also adverted to before—there would have 
been no doubt about the matter; but as such is not the case, we must take the evidence 
of facts as we find them, and weigh them with cool and deliberate judgment. On my own 
part I have no doubt; but it is a difficult thing to convince other people without positive 
proof; and if the above-mentioned score in Purcell’s hand-writing * had but his signature 
appended to it, it would have been a convincing proof that Henry Purcell, and no one 
else, was the composer. 

That Locke was intimate with the Purcells, the following extracts will show:—“ After 
dinner” (says Pepys, in his Diary, February 29, 1659), “‘ I went back to Westm‘nster 
Hall—here I met with Mr. Locke and. Mr. Purcell,-+ masters of musique, and went with 
them to the coffee-house into a room by ourselves—here we had a variety of brave Italian 
and Spanish songs, and a canon for eight voices, which Mr. Locke had lately made on 
these words, Domine salvum fac Regem.” And in the fourth book of the “‘ Theatre of 
Musick, printed by Playford, in 1687,” there is asong composed by Henry Purcell, ** ‘ What 
hope for us,’ on the death of his worthy friend, Mr. Matthew Locke, musick composer 
in ordinary to his Majesty, and organist of her Majesty’s Chappell, who dyed in August, 
1677.” It may be inferred that it was through the influence of Locke that Henry Purcell 
was, at an early age, induced to compose for the theatre; for although Locke was of an 
irascible temper when opposed to others, yet he was free from those petty jealousies com- 
mon to musicians, and often lent a helping band to assist his musical brethren. 

I have but little doubt but one day or other I shall be able to place this question beyond 
. all dispute. It must, however, be borne in mind, that of the many MSS. extant of Pur- 
cell’s compositions in his own hand-writing, there are but few that have his signature ap- 
pended to them; so that it is no criterion, because a MS. copy of the music in Macbeth 
has beeg discovered in Purcell’s own hand-writing, and without his signature, that it is 
not his composition, as it is well-known his signature scarcely ever occurs to his. MSS. 
In conclusion I beg to say, should ever his secular works be collected together, and pub- 
lished after the manner Mr. Vincent Novello has published his ‘ Sacred Music,” I cor- 
dially hope that whoever edits the work will include “ The Music in Macbeth,” as I am 


certain it is the composition of Henry Purcell.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
JOSEPH WARREN. 





































REVIEW. 


Anthems by Samuel Sebastian Wesley.—(Continued from page 244.) 


Tn pursuing our notice of this beautiful work we now come to the second an- 
them, “The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them.” Its first 
movement isa quartett, preceded by a bass solo of seven bars, and interrupted bya 
similar solo for the soprano. This movement, though extremely short and sim- 
ple, is a gem of rare beauty, filled with a stream of quiet thought, and abound- 
ing with graceful combination of vocal harmony. To this succeeds a bass-solo 
—‘* Say to them of a fearful heart’—having a bold and marked melody, and ac- 
companied by a restless bass in quavers, somewhat after the manner of Handel. 
This solo is fine and effective throughout, and as especial beauties we may point , 
out, the grand rise of the voice at the last bar of the first transition to C major— 
the beautiful transition to F, at the close of the following symphony—and the 
sequence with which the second part of the air commences. Not the least re- 
markable feature of this movement is the admirable manner in which the accom- 
paniment is arranged for the organ. A short tenor recitative now introduces a 
quartett and semi-chorus, “For, in the wilderness.” In this movement, a sen- 
tence formed by a stream of harmonies, under an inverted pedal sustained by 
one of the solo voices, is heard first in E major and then successively in B major, 
again in E major (in this case the pedal is direct, with the bass voice), G sharp 
major, and, by a bold and startling transition, inC major. A prolonged sequence, 
again commencing in E major, leads to the recurrence of the first theme with the 
alto voice as inverted pedal; and a short sentence of full harmony for the four 



























* This may probably have been the score in Purcell’s hand-writing, formerly in Dr. Bever's collec- 
tion ; but if there are two copies extant iu his haud-writing, it is still more confirmatory. 
+ This may have been either Thomas, the uncle, or Henry, the father, of Purcell. 
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voices concludes a movement which cannot be regarded otherwise than as an ag- 
gregate of faultless beauties. The succeeding page contains one of the most re- 
markable things we have yet found in our perusal of these anthems ;—it is a point 
of dramatic expression, and that, of the very highest order. A short chorus 
gives out, in unisonous recitative, the words, “ And a highway shall be there— 
it shall be called the way of holiness—the unclean shall not pass over it,” and 
the wonderful effect produced by the sudden change of key and vocal arrange- 
ment, at the words, “‘ But the redeemed shall walk there,’’ is the point to which 
we refer. It would be difficult to select—of its kind—a more beautiful specimen 
of the musician’s art from the works of any composer, living or dead. The next 
movement is a fugue on two subjects—the first being announced by the bass, 
with an accompaniment by four upper parts, and the second—a motion in quavers 
—also announced by the bass at the thirteenth bar from the commencement. 
These are worked out with glorious and unabating spirit during eight pages, 
when they resign their fugal existence on the entrance of a coda made up of long 
masses of harmony, wherein are many superb and novel transitions, and the most 
admirable escape from the fine old church-progression between the seventh and 
eighth bars from the end, we ever remember to have seen. A short quartet in 
plain counterpoint—Andante com moto—closes this second anthem, but with its 
nature or manner we cannot express satisfaction. The idea of such a slow and 
soft conclusion is unquestionably good, but this little movement—half psalm- 
tune, half glee, and very much tinctured with the small things of Spohr’s style— 
is completely unfit for such a purpose. Its feeling has nothing in common with 
the remainder, and its little prettiness is a thorough anti-climax to the elevated 
beauty of all that precedes it. 
(To be concluded in our next.) ‘ 


The friends of early years. Autumn winds are sighing. Ballads composed by 
G. Linley, Esq. 

These two ballads contain those requirements of popularity, prettiness, simpli- 
city, and absence of executive difficulty. Although both are pretty, we prefer 
the second, which has a general elegance of style and matter not often found in 
the mere ballad of the present day. 


Foreign Quarterly Review. 


In the last number of the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” we have an article 
entitled “‘ Music abroad and at home,” which we are glad to notice as being one 
of the very few attempts to include music in the long list of subjects embraced 
by the quarterly periodicals of this country. It contains, in the first place, a 
chronicle of continental music for the past season—not profound or magazine- 
like, but condensing a wide circuit into a small space—just skimming over the 
surface, noting the appearance of a new opera here or a new singer there, and 
retailing such little pieces of musical chit-chat as chanced to be on the wing. 
Criticism, of course, is not attempted, save on the strength of foreign report, and 
the whole must therefore be considered valuable only as a record of past occur- 
rences. 

From that part of the article which treats of music abroad we extract a few 
ae ig as specimens of the spirit in which the writer's gleanings have been 
made. 

The state of operatic music in Italy is thus generally summed-up :— 


“ The four great theatres in Italy, the Fenice in Venice, the Scala in Milan, the San 
Carlo in Naples, and the Apollo\in Rome, have been chiefly engaged in the representa- 
tion of Donizetti’s Gemma di Vergy, and Roberto d’ Evereux. 

“The compositions of Donizetti continue far more attractive throughout Italy than 
those of any other composer, however vastly superior. No less than thirteen of his operas 
have been produced at thirty-four theatres in Italy, during the last three months. Gemma 
di Vergy was produced at eight. distinct theatres. The next composers whose works have 
been chiefly performed in Italy, are Bellini and Rossini. Four operas, composed by the 
former, were produced at fourteen theatres; his Beatrice di Tenda, atfsix ; while seven 
of Rossini’s operas were performed at twelve theatres, Giuglielmo Tell proving the most 
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also attractive. Four of Mercadante’s, and the same number of Luigi Ricci’s operas, 
were produced during the same period.’’ 


Of Miss Adelaide Kemble’s success at Milan we find the following :— 


“‘ Miss Kemble’s singing has greatly improved, and her voice is powerful. Raumer 
says, ‘People, nevertheless, complain that her voice is not strong enough for the Scala; 
but where is the human voice that can, for any length of time, fill so vast a space, and 
rise above such an orchestra, and such a clamour of tongues? All that with us is most ex- 
—— in this respect is a mere“trifle, in comparison with what is here the order of the 

ay.” 
_In the following paragraph, the writer is in error, we imagine, as to the 
singer’s name. Who “ Miss Mary Shaw” is we cannot conjecture :— 


‘* Ventce.—Our fair countrywoman, Miss Mary Shaw has been delighting the Vene- 
tians at the Teatra alla Fenice, by her performance of Arsace, in Rossini’s Semiramide, 
and Donizetti’s Gemma di Vergy.” 


By way of treat for the antiquarians, there is the following piece of information 
touching music in Russia :— 


“ In the most ancient Russian vocal music there are no lines, but the notes are placed 
above the words, in two, three, or four rows, according to the number of voices. To avoid 
confusion, these are written in red and black ink, which alternate regularly for each row. 
This appears to be a more ancient method of notation than our six-line books in England. 
* “Peter the Great, in 1710, besides the introduction of kettle-drums, hautboys, bassoons, 
horns, also brought a carillonem named Foerster from Silesia, who was furnished with @ 
set of keys and pedal to his carillons, as they do in most of the Dutch towns. Towards 
the close of his reign the czar introduced German music through the means of his son-in- 
law the Duke of Holstein.’ 


For Germany we find a more complete musical record than for any other 
country.. Vienna, it is well known, has long been remarkable for anti-national 
taste in music, but the following summary exhibits an appetite for the un- 
classical in dramatic music which would be even discreditable to her Majesty’s 
Theatre in London :— 

Viewna.—The operatic company has been exceedingly strong in talent, consisting of 
Mdlles. Unger, Frezzolini, Rita Gabussi, Luigia Abbadia, Marietta Brambilla, Napoleone 
Moriani, Catone Lonati, G. Roppa, G. Ronconi, C. Badiali, P, Novelli, G. Frezzolini, 
A. Benciolini, and G. Visanetti. Ten grand operas have been produced during the sum- 
mer season commencing at Easter; of these, five were the compositions of the prolific 
Donizetti—Lucrezia Borgia was repeated twelve times, Lucia di Lammermoor eleven 
times, Parisina eight, and Gemma di Vergy four times: of Mercadante’s, Elena di Feltre 
was produced eight.times, and J/ Giuramento five times; Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda was 
repeated eight times, and his Montecchi et Capuletti but once ; Ricci’sPrigione ai Edim- 
burgo was repeated four times, and Fioravanti’s La Cantatrice villane five times. 


The subjoined paragraphs, touching the progress of a higher order of art in 
Germany, are also interesting :— 

“The German National Verein for the advancement of musical science, who_recently 
offered a prize’ of twenty ducats (£9 10s.) for the best score to the 120th psalm, have 
just decided, that of the thirty-five works sent in, that of F. Hetsch, of Heidelberg, 
should receive the promised reward. The judges were Dr. Spohr, Dr. Schroder, Reis- 
siger, von Seyfried, Schnyde, von Wartensee, von Rinek, and Dr Schilling. 

“* The number of. musical publications which have appeared in Germany during the 
second three months of the present year continue in excess of those published during the 
corresponding period of last year (1839). Of 758 musical compositions, there were— 
40 orchestral pieces, 41 for the violin, 20 violoncello, 23 flute, 18 other wind-instru- 
ments, 11 for the guitar, 3 for the harp, 351 pianoforte, 10 organ, 25 church hymns, 
13 concerted pieces, 181 songs, and 11 works on music, exclusive of musical news- 
papers, and of 17 complete operas.” 

In the record of French music we find nothing especially noticeable, except a 
paragraph referring to an overture in F minor by Mr. H. B, Richards, of the 
London Academy, which is therein stated to have been performed with enthusi- 
astic applause at the Vivienne Promenade Concerts of Paris. The writer adds, 
‘When this overture was performed at the Royal Academy it was very coldly 
received, a proof that the academicians do not appreciate good music ;”—a process 
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of deducing the badness of our academic taste from its opposition to that of the 
Parisian populace, of which we do not exactly perceive the force; more especially 
since the inference itself is notoriously untrue. 

The passion for operatic performances seems to be extending widely. Greece, 
herself, after an age of barbarism, is, we are here informed, again betaking her 
to some of the enjoyments of civilized existence :— 

“ Avuens.—The government have voted the sum of 5,000 Augsburgh gulden for the 
establishment of an Italian opera in this city. Bellini’s Norma and Somnambula have 
been recently produced with considerable success.” 


Thus far all is well enough. The writer takes his facts and his criticism from 
the same foreign sources, and treats both rather as a matter of conversation than 
of practical art. In speaking of music in London, however, he is obliged to draw 
more entirely on his own opinions, and here his timidity and weakness are fre- 
quently obvious. His views of art too commonly discover the man of literary, 
rather than musical acquirement. He occasionally falls on a train of correct 
thinking, of which the following is a fair specimen :— 


“ The trash which the public are made to endure in the way of vocal music at these 
concerts, songs, duets or trios, effective enough on the stage probably, but torn from the 
scene and the dramatis persone becoming perfectly ineffective, quite unfit for a concert- 
room, which demands a rather subdued style of singing; these things disgust the edu- 
cated amateur, and annoy every musical mind. While the sterling music of their own 
country, the works of Bishop, Webbe, Callcot, Beale, Stevens, Horsley, Elliott, Linley, 
and a host of talented writers now living, are entirely and carefully secluded from their 
_ fair share of public favour by the very parties who ought to be the first to bring them for- 
ward. However, this department is now to be taken out of their hands; it has become a 
determination among the ladies of haut-ton to encourage and patronize English Music, 
sung in the best style, by the first artists in the metropolis; and it will soon be seen how 
much better every society will be pleased with music they can understand, than with an 
enormous expense incurred for the Italian singers, who walk # on opera nights at the 
eleventh hour, half exhausted, to sing over and over again the worn-out pieces of such 
feeble writers as Donizetti, Mercadante, &c. A note of Rossini, who is really a man of 
genius, we seldom or never hear.”’ 


We sincerely hope that the haut-ton determination, here spoken of, is reported 
on good authority. The existing dispensation of aristocratic patronage of music 
is a foul dishonour to the country, and we confess to a want of confidence in the 
taste of the upper circles, sufficient to warrant our expectations of its speedy re- 
moval. Except the first, we altogether object to the list of ‘‘ sterling” composers 
here given as representatives of English musical genius. Mr. Bishop unques- 
tionably deserves the reputation of a great musician, but the writings of the re- 
mainder—except in a very few instances—would do no credit to any school of 
music advanced one degree beyond that of Dr. Arne, The writer here palpably 
betrays that ignorance of art to which we have referred ;—to her young com- 
posers of the present day only (after Purcell and the madrigalists) will Englaud 
be indebted for an equal rank among the musical countries of Europe. As another 
specimen of sickly judgment, we give the following :— 

“ In every way Beethoven was one of the most original men of his time. Asasym- 
phonist Mendelsshon seems to follow the nearest in his track. Let us hope he will set 
about a reform in this class of music, and curtail the movements. We have hardly yet 
recovered the sitting out of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony at the Philharmonic ; an hour 
and twenty minutes. This sapient experiment of the directors proved a positive inflic- 
tion, and was the cause of many subscribers leaving. At Vienna, the birth-place of the 
composer, they never give any of his works entire, but a movement or two. This is the 
sure way to increase the wish for more.” 

* A writer who thus delivers himself concerning one of the greatest works which 
mere humanity ever conceived or executed, can have but slight pretensions to dis- 
pense opinions on musical art in such a publication as the “Foreign Quarterly 
Review.” That he does not comprehend the ninth symphony of Beethoven says 
not one iota more against its gorgeous beauties, than the ennui of certain fashion- 
able amateurs proves against the wisdom of the Philharmonic ‘‘ experiment ;” 
and the absurdity of suggesting a curtailment of such works is only’equalled by 
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that of quoting, as precedent, the example of such a Donizetti-hunting place as 
Vienna. 

The magazines of England are doubtless of the greatest importance to her lite- 
rature, and they may be made equally valuable to her music; but not until their 
promulgation of opinion and criticism on art be confided solely to artists. ‘“ Let 
the cobbler stick to his last,” is an old and homely way of expressing the boot- 
lessness of a man’s meddling with what he does not understand, of which time 
has in no degree diminished the force or accuracy. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 

Westminster Asszy.—A large congregation assembled here yesterday morn- 
ing, to hear the performance of Thomas Tallis’s service, in D, which had not 
been performed entire in London since 1827. This is the only complete service 
extant, and contains the Te Deum, Benedictus, Sanctus, Kyrie Eleison, Nicene 
Creed, Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, Chants for the Psalms and Athanasian Creed, 
the Responses and the Litany: it is a very curious relic of the original reformed 
church, in England, and is as interesting to the antiquarian as to the musician. 
It was admirably performed on this occasion, the choir being greatly augmented 
beyond its customary extent, by the addition of many distinguished amateurs, 
as well as professors who volunteered their talents to give effect to the fine, bold, 
quaint, and antique diatonic progressions with which it abounds. 

Cuorat Harmonic Society.—This Society gave a concert on Tuesday 
evening, but as our admission-tickets only came to hand on the afternoon of that 
day, we were unable to attend the performance, and can therefore give nothing 
beyond this bare announcement. 

While on the subject of unnoticed concerts, we take the opportunity of inti- 
mating that no musical performance will henceforth be noticed in the “‘ Musical 
World,” unless the usual admissions are forwarded to our publishers at least 
three days before its occurrence. The engagements of the editors do not permit 
their attendance at the few hours’ notice which concert-givers frequently deem 
sufficient for the purpose. 

To Mr. Willey—the director of the concerts at the Princess's Theatre, we owe 
an apology. He sent us, about ten days since, a ticket for a private box in his 
theatre, but, owing to some mistake at our publishers, we only received it on 
Tuesday last and, consequently, when it was useless. We desire now to thank 
Mr. Willey for his attention, and to express our regret for the accident which 
has delayed our knowledge of it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Lisrary or tHE Soc:ety oF BritisH Musicrans is fast growing into 
@ very important collection ; it already numbers several hundred volumes of 
classical works, and Messrs. D’Almaine and Co., and Mr. Lonsdale, the music- 
sellers, have recently each presented the society with ten pounds’ worth of music 
from their respective catalogues. We believe this is not the first donation of 
either of these gentlemen; theirs is an example worthy of emulation, as tending 
greatly to promote the facility of musical reference and study ; and we earnestly 
recommend such liberality to the house of Cramer, Chappell, Lavenu, and the 
other principal music-sellers of London ; for, by disseminating a knowledge of the 
great masters, they would create a desire for their works; and so, ultimately be- 
nefit themselves in addition to the advantage they would confer on a public and 
national institution. 
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Tue Stupents oF THE Royau AcapEemy or Music have been requested to 
enter into a subscription of sums not exceeding ten shillings, for the purpose of 
placing a portrait of Lord Burghersh in the concert-room of that institution, and 
we understand Mr. H. B. Richards, the pianist, has been very forward to promote 
this object. Irrespective of his lordship’s merits as a composer, or his liberality 
as a patron of music, which we consider have nothing whatever to do with the 
subject, we consider this affair in every respect derogatory to the Academy: in 
the first place, any picture which could be procured for so inconsiderable a price 
as this subscription would amount to, must be an unworthy ornament for a pub- 
lic institution : in the next place, a sum levied upon the little boys and grown 
children at present studying in the Academy, will be felt by them as an unavoidable 
imposition not as a spontaneous tribute to the founder of a musical school in 
England; and for Lord Burghersh himself, he can scarcely feel gratified, much 
less flattered, by the erection of abad picture bought from the pocket-money of 
the students while under his direction. Upon the whole, we look upon the in- 
tention as a piece of courtiership by no means creditable to the projectors nor 
honourable to its object; and we are sorry to see a person of Mr. Richards’s talents 
appearing to seek preferment by this apparent adulation. 

Tue PromEenaDE Concerts at the English Opera-house, drag on a miserable 
existence, fed by the eleemosynary talents of the “ sixty first-rate instrumental 
performers,” who, with the exception of a few individuals whose salaries are pre- 
paid by special contract, are postponed sine die for the remuneration of a second 
week’s services. It is a lamentable thing to see such men as Mr. Harper, Mr. 
Richardson, and the like, insulted by the tender of four shillings and three- 
se a night, but it is yet more grievous to find they have not even received this 

compliment during the past fortnight, and we congratulate Messrs. Tol- 
becque, Baumann, Negri, &c. on their more secure arrangements with the lawyer- 
manager. 

Miss De cy has, we are sorry to say, broken off her negotiation with the 
Messrs. Barnett, for the Prince’s Theatre: we are, told, on the one hand, that 
they decline her services because her father will not allow her to appear more 
than three times a week; on the other, that in consequence of a misunderstand- 
ing between that gentleman and Mr. Frazer during the last season, at Drury-lane, 
he will not suffer his daughter to engage in the same company with the inflam- 
matory tenor. 

Mapame Carapori ALLAN has been reported to be engaged.at the Prince’s 
Theatre; but we have authority to state that no such engagement has been en- 
tered into. The prima donna will be Miss Nunn, a young lady, who, after stu- 
dying five years in Italy, held a very important station, during two seasons 
at the Scala Theatre in Milan; report speaks very highly of her success, 
abroad, and the Messrs. Barnett are not less sanguine in their expectations of the 
impression she may make on a London audience. 

Mr. Batre had made considerable progress in the talk of the arrangements 
for opening the English Opera-house. He was said to have been in hegotiation 
with Mr. Allen, Mr. Stretton, Mr. Burnett, and Mr. and Mrs. Alban Croft, who 
were to have supported Mme. Balfe in his own new opera ; but circumstances 
arose which have induced him to abandon the scheme entirely. It is curious to 
remark that Mr. Balfe is always about to take some theatre; for instance he might 
have had Drury-lane last season; he would have had the Princess’s this season ; 
he could have had the Lyceum next season, and so forth :—but all his takings 
appear to be undertakings, for they never rise to possession, and “ about to take” 
with him appears to signify “‘ about nothing :’—in other words, it appears that 
whenever he has no other means of bringing himself before the public, he seeks 
Aotoriety by spreading a report that he is going to be a manager. 

Miss Suirerr.—The musical profession will sustain a considerable loss by 
the marriage and retirement of this accomplished lady which, we have authority 
for stating, will very shortly take place. Miss Shireff’s long absence from the 
London public has taught us to do without her, but the repeated acclamations in 
her praise which have resounded across the Atlantic, have raised our expecta- 
tion to a degree that is ill satisfied with this unfulfilment. 
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Tue New Nationat ToEatre, New York, was opened on the 10th instant, 
by Mr. Williams, a native speculator. The operatic company is remarkably 
strong here, comprising Miss Poole and Mrs. Seguin, soprani; Mr. Henry Horn- 
castle, tenore ; and Misses Seguin, Giubilei, and Latham, basses. There is a con- 
test for precedence between the two ladies, each claiming the important title 
of prima donna—the one championed by her husband, the other by Giubilei, 
whose pupil she has become, and who will not allow his disciple to take any se- 
cond engagement in America: as both ladies are said to be greatly improved 
since they left this country, we cannot in England form a judgment of the merits 
of the dispute ; but from our recollections of them, we should doubt the capacity 
of both for the rank they assume. Mr. W. Penson is the leader and director, 
and Mme. Proche Giubilei, with the Ravel family, are engaged for the ballet. 
The Devil’s Opera is to be the first musical novelty of the season, Gabriel 
Ravel sustaining the character in which Wieland has been so deservedly po- 
pular here. At the same time, the Park Theatre announces the important names 
of Mr. Braham, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and Mr. Leffler; while Mr. C. Martin 
and his wife (late Miss Inverarity), and Mr. Sinclair, are also in the United 
States. When we see this long list of absentees, it is impossible to wonder at 
the difficulty of forming a musical company in London. 

Mr. Brauam has left behind him a total wreck of his affairs, and it is confi- 
dently asserted that the Grange, at Brompton, the Prince’s Theatre, the Colos- 
seum, and all other tangible property must shortly be brought to the hammer for 
the benefit of his estate. Inthe meantime, the disgraceful exhibitions that have 
lately taken place at the Colosseum, where the vilest company have, for some 
time past, been admitted at fourpence per head, induced the magistrates, at the 
quarter sessions, on Thursday last, to suspend the license, which, joined to the 
bad odour’in which the place stands at present, must greatly deteriorate its. value. 
It will be recollected that when Mr. Braham, in 1834, obtained the license according 
to the 25th George II., it was with the understanding that he would not use it 
for theatrical performances, such being accounted derogatory and disagreeable to 
the haut ton of the neighbourhood—surely, if it would have been a nuisance 
to open a theatre, it must be worse to make a drinking booth for the lowest and 
worst orders of society; so we highly applaud the magistracy for the step they 
have taken. 

Mr. Marx Lemon, the dramatic author, is said to be the person in treaty for 
the Oxford-street Theatre, being induced to that speculation by his desire to bring 
forward Mr. Frank Romer’s opera, of which he has written the libretto, and which 
Mr. Barnett has refused at the Prince’s Theatre. Miss Romer having declined 
an engagement in that establishment, unless permitted to appear in her brother's 
opera before any other, will, of course, now experience a reciprocity of that fra- 
ternal affection, and be made the lion of the company. We heartily wish success 
to any English operatic speculation, but we sincerely doubt the probability of it 
on the present occasion, for it is not to be supposed that an inexperienced author, 
like Mr. Romer, can support the whole weight of a theatre by his single pro- 
duction, nor that his sister, with all her deserved reputation, can bear the whole 
weight of that or any other production on her individual shoulders. We recom- 
mend the new adventurer to pause before so rash an undertaking. 

Prince Apert has introduced Herr Koehl to the appointment of organist in 
the private chapel recently constructed in the music-room at Windsor. This 
gentleman was a protege of H.R.H. at Saxe Gotha, and we have been privately 
informed is the author of the “‘ Songs and Ballads ” which have been fathered by 
his royal patron. It is curious to relate that this German /uminato is now taking 
organ lessons of Dr. Elveyi of St. George’s Chapel. 

“ FasHIONABLE ARRIVALS,” the new farce to brought out at Covent-garden 
this evening, is the production of Mr. Mark Lemon. 

Mr. Wituram F ercuer, a talented young professor, was on Friday last 
elected organist of the parish church at Hales Owen Shropshire. The organ 
is a new instrument containing sixteen stops, built by Banfield of Birmingham. 

Apo.pu Apam’s Reine d’un jour is undergoing a course of adaptation to the 
English stage, and is about to be produced at the Surrey Theatre. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have no means of ascertaining the fact of which Miss MILLINGTON sages 
We know not who publishes the work of Rink referred to by 


“ PSALMIST.” 


our correspondent. * 


We beg to thank “J.” for his offer, which we accept with pleasure. 
The letter of ‘ Patria"’ has been recéived, and will appear in our next. 





List or New PuBLicaTIons. 


PIANOFORTE. 
Czerny.—Homage to Victoria and Nicho- 
las; grand brilliant variations, No. 1, 
on ‘God save the queen ;’ no. 2, on ‘God 
preserve the emperor’ = - - - 
Davison, J. W.—Four Bagatelles - 
Mayer, C.—Souvenirs de la Russie ; three 
ussian airs, varied - - - 
Henselt.—Ricordanza de l'Elisir d' Amore, 
brilliant variations on ‘ Je son ricco ;’ 
asaduet - - - - - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clinton.—Operatic Gems, for one flute, 
overture and airs from ‘Corradino and 
Weber's ‘Preciosa’ — - - - Wessel. 
London Promenade Concerts, no. 19.— 
Quadrille for orchestra, or quintett from 

* Xacarilla’ - - - - - 
Weber’s Works, edited by Moscheles: no. 
12, Grand Concerto with orchestral and 
quartett accompaniments, op. 32; no. 
13, Variations for Piano and Clarinet, 
or Violin, op. 33; no. 14, Grand Duet, 
* for Piano and Clarinet, or Violin, op,47 Chappell. 


Ditto, 





VOCAL. 


Nudermeyer, L.—Le Lac; words by de 
Lamartne - = + = - 
Viva Amina: chorus in Sonnambula = - 

Yes, I love her; air in ditto - 
Yes, I’m jealous; duet in ditto - 
Through Helvetia's mountain bower: 
chorus in ditto - + -  -; 
Opera Sonnambula, complete with Eng- 
lish words - - - or 
Lee, A.—Go, cull your roses - 
Bonnie Mary Gray -— - 
Merry gondolier ey Wer hare 
Desvignes, L.—Believe me, I'm sincere 
Le Jeune, G.—How oft I've gazed on 
Chumbley, J—Myrtle Tree - . 
Come friends and listen to the story ; from 
the ‘Postilion’ - - = - Chappell. 
Ball, W.—The exile’s sigh; adapted to 
the air‘Bellaadorata’ - - - {Ditllo. 
Linley, G.—Autumn winds are sighing Ditio. 








ESSEL and CO. have the honour 
to announce to Professors the publica- 
tion of a new Grand Work for two performers on 
the pianoforte, entitled 
BIBLIOTHEQUE CLASSIQUE, 
consisting of the most distinguished INSTRU- 
MENTAL COMPOSITIONS, of the present era, 
and comprising the honoured names of Louis 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, W. Sterndale Bennett, Mac- 
farren, Onslow, Cipriani Potter, J. D. Loder, Schu- 
bert, Mozart, and Recthened. 

The Publishers confidently anticipate the heart 
co-operation of the profession, -by whom the ad- 
vance of the musical science cannot be viewed but 
with the deepest interest. 

SYMPHONY by Spohr, and the OTTETTO 
by Mendelssohn, will be ready in a few days. En- 
graving, paper, and print in Wessel and Co.'s 
usual style of excellence.—No. 67, Frith-street, 
corner of Soho-square. 

(The ‘Bibliotheque Classique’ is calculated to 
amount to ‘between 5000 to 6000 plates.) 


rprown SEND’S ‘NEW SONG 


My dark eyed maid....... 

Sail on my bonny. barque.. 

The May Queen.......... . 

Kathleen’s no more ....+.+eseeeee ° 
. My uncle ; a comic glee for four voices... 

Published and sold by J. TOWNSHEND, at 

his music-warehouse, King-street Manchester ; 

and to be had of his agent, Mr. J. A. NOVELLO, 
- Dean-street, Soho, London. 





S. 
s. 
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R. BINFIELD has a VACANCY 

for an APPRENTICE to the general 

MUSIC TRADE and TUNING.—Cheltenham 
Masic Saloon. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 

EXETER HALL.—TO-MORROW, Oct. 30, 

will be repeated HANDEL'S Oratorio, SAMSON. 

Principal performers—Mme. Caradori Allan, Miss 

Hawes, Mr. Pearsall, Mr. Novello, and Mr. Phil- 

lips. The Band and Chorus will consist of Five 
Hundred Performers. 

Tickets 3s, each; Reserved Seats, 5s. ; any be 
had of the principal, Musicsellers; of Mr, Mit- 
chell, 39, Charing-cross; and of Mr. Ries, 102, 
Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. 


UST PUBLISHED, PART I. of 
Dr. William Croft’s Service in E, containing 
a Te Deum, Jubilate, Cantate Domino, and Deus 
Miseratur (never before published), edited by W. 
Hawes. Price to subscribers, 15s.; to non-sub- 
scribers 20s. Now engraving, Part II, Dr. William 
Croft’s Service in A, containing a Te Deum, Jubi- 
late, Sanctus, Responses and Creed. Part III. will 
consist of 12 MS. Authems by Dr. W. Croft. To 
be had at W. Hawes’s Music-warehouse, 355, 
Strand, where subscribers’ names continue to be 
received. Where may also be had Miss Maria B. 
Hawes’s popular ballads, “Fil speak of thee,” 
“ The genius of the Spring,” “ As I walked by 
pi we “ Thou art lovelier,” &c. Also, Mehul’s 
celebrated air from the oratorio of Joseph, “ Ere 
infancy’s bud had expanded.” 
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